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THE LOCATION OF THE HELVETIAN ENCAMPMENT 
ON THE MORNING OF THE BATTLE 

(Caesar, Bell. Gall. i. 26) 

In a recent school edition of Caesar by Johnston and Sanford there is 
given opposite p. 20 a map of the Helvetian battlefield. This map is incor- 
rect in locating the Helvetian camp on the morning of the battle at A, for 
this was the probable site of the camp on the preceding night only. 

At the close of Caesar's spirited description of the battle occur the 
words, diu cum esset pugnatum, impedimentis castrisque nostri potiti sunt; 
ibi Orgetorigis filia atque unus e filiis captus est. Were both the baggage 
and the camp in the same place, or by castris did Caesar mean the earlier 
camp which the Helvetians had left on the morning of the battle ? The 
former view, I am convinced, is the correct one; if we accept Colonel Stoffel's 
location of the battlefield, it follows that both the baggage and camp occupied 
together the elevation near Montmort, now known as La Bretache. It is 
true that on the night before the battle the Helvetians pitched their camp 
near the spot indicated by A on the Johnston and Sanford map. The 
following morning, however, they broke camp and resumed their march 
northwest in the direction of La Croix de l'Arbe, but on learning that Caesar 
had abandoned the pursuit and had started for Bibracte, they retraced 
their steps and began to harass Caesar's rear lines. The whole train of 
Helvetian emigrants followed the fighting men (i. 24. 4, Helvetii cum omni- 
bus suis carris secuti impedimenta in unum locum contulerunf). It is highly 
probable that the place where the baggage was deposited was in the locality 
now known as La Bretache; fragments of pottery have been discovered 
west of Montmort beyond the ravine of the Meurette around La Bretache 
and La Franche, over an area of about sixty acres. Now if we assume that 
in the passage first cited Caesar meant by castris the camp of the previous 
night, then the word ibi must refer to but one of the two words, impedimentis 
and castris, not to both. Stylistically this is improbable, especially as the 
two nouns are connected by -que. It is much more probable that ibi refers 
to the phrase as a whole, as it does, for instance, in Bell. civ. iii. 44. 1. 
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NOTE 193 

The Helvetians having learned that Caesar was advancing northward in 
the direction of Bibracte, left the stream Auzon, along which they had been 
marching early that morning and pursued a more northerly course, making 
on La Bretache such a temporary encampment and headquarters as seemed 
necessary. Since a Gallic camp was of less elaborate construction than a 
Roman camp, there was no particular reason why the army should return 
to the camp of the previous night, if another spot was equally available. 
The baggage train and emigrants followed more slowly and halted on the 
same elevation. Another reference to the Helvetian camp is made in i. 29. 1, 
where Caesar mentions the finding of tablets in castris. Such tablets 
(tabulae) would naturally be carried on wagons and would therefore be 
found in the baggage train. 

The language of Dion Cassius (Hist. Rom. xxxviii. 3$) and Plutarch 
(Julius Caesar, chap. 18) in their descriptions of the battle implies that 
they at least thought of the action at this stage as confined to one place. 
The latter says: 

Xpov<o 8« Kai xaAorcos uxra./ji.ei'os to ^a^t/tov, irepl rats d/ia£ais tai TiS 
Xapa/a rbv irXei(rrov Ic^e irovov, ovk avrum /xovuiv v^urTafiiviav «€i kcu /tax " 
fieviov, dAAa KaX iratSes avTun/ kcu ywawces d./j.w6[i€[ioi p-f-XP 1 60.vd.TOV ovyKa- 
TeK6irqo~av, wore T?/v fidx^" /*oXis «s /wcras vmctos Tekevrrj crai. 

At last, when the effective force had with difficulty been driven back, the 
chief struggle took place at the wagons and camp. Not only did the men stand 
and fight there, but their children also and the women defended themselves 
until they were cut to pieces, insomuch that the battle was scarcely ended till 
midnight. 

It is plain, therefore, that on their return to attack Caesar the Helvetians 
did not go so far south as their camp of the previous day, but that turning 
slightly to the northeast, with the expectation of intercepting Caesar's line, 
they stopped their baggage wagons and carts on La Bretache and then 
arranged these in a position of defense, occupying no other "camp" at the 
time of the battle. 
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